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Vor. XXII 


Tue R.C.V.S. 


Three weeks ago we referred to the proposal to 
repeat the unofficialiy organised dinner of the 
R.C.V.S. which was so successful last year. We 
are glad to intimate that the project has been found 
practicable ; the dinner will take place, and the 
only uncertainty which remains is the precise 
number that will attend it. Between forty and 
fifty names have already been received ; but the 
arrangements for any such function are always 
greatly facilitated by knowledge of the number in- 
tending to be present, and all so intending should 
therefore communicate with Mr. Hunting, at 5, 
Halkin Place, Belgrave Square, without delay. As 
originally proposed, the dinner will be held at the 
Trocadero, at 7.30 p.m. on June Ist, thus allowing 
ample time for those who have been to Epsom. 
The price will be 10s. 6d., payable within the build- 
ing. No tickets will therefore be required, but pre- 
vious knowledge of how many to expect is very 


necessary. 
THe ANNUAL REPORT. 


The annual report of the R.C.V.S. is now in our 
hands, and deserves more consideration than the 
usual perfunctory glance which too many members 
are accustomed to accord to it. For the most part 
a simple recital of facts which ought to be well 
known toall of us, it nevertheless contains some 
items—as the allusion to the revision of the Fellow- 
ship regulations now in progress—which may very 
well form starting-points for discussion at the 
annual general meeting. But perhaps the most 
important feature of all is the short section upon 
the College finances, and the balance sheet itself. 
These tell the same story—continued diminution of 
our financial resources, despite the most rigid 
economy—and the expenditure column proves 
clearly enough that economy has been practised. 
In another part of the report we find a statement 
of the present position of the Bill, and a suggestion 
that it may be found possible to present it to Par- 
liament next session. We hope it will, and that 
the close of the year may see it passed into law; 
for the report, which refers to various matters 
which illustrate our growing requirements, proves 
the inadequacy of our finances more clearly than 


any previous report has done. Possibly this feature 
of the report—the evidence it affords of the Coun- 
cil’s patient struggle against money difficulties— 
may induce members to attend in better numbers 
than usual, and discuss the year’s work with the 
Councilmen. 


DISEASE IN CANARIES. 
By Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.8. 


The disease described by Prof. Gilruth of the 
Melbourne University in the recent issue of The 
Record, as occurring in canaries at Christchurch, 
N.Z., is, judging from the clinical history given, 
also a very common malady in canaries in Great 
Britain, where it occasions great loss of birds and 
of money. 

It differs from another contagious disease in 
canaries and other birds kept in confinement by it 
not showing yellowish nodular-looking lesions in the 
spleen and liver and rarely lungs, which at first 
sight somewhat resemble those of tuberculosis, but 
which are, in reality, due to a small bacillus, said 


4] by some to be identical to that of mouse septice- 


mia. Sir John M‘Fadyean has found in the 
nodules a small bacillus in a state of almost pure 
culture. He was unable to convey it to a pigeon. 

This nodular disease of cage birds is the most 
deadly known to affect birds. It attacks every 
species: fruit-eating, seed-eating, insect-eating, etc. 
It occurs at any time of the year, but is more fre- 

uently seen at the end of the breeding or oe 
the moulting season. It has been strongl 
by Drs. Clarke and Creswell to be pte | by feed- 
ing canaries on hard boiled egg during the breeding 
season. But if the grounds for this assertion were 
to be well-founded, one would be lead to consider 
why it is there are so many canaries alive to bear 
evidence of their having been reared chiefly on that 
food. It has been observed and studied in the 
principal continental cities and in the United states 
of America. 

It is variously termed bird-fever, bird-plague, 
bird-septiceemia, septic fever of birds, etc. 

In the aggregate it must occasion to bird fanciers 
an annual loss estimated at several thousand 
pounds. Some fanciers, to my knowledge, have 
lost individually from this malady more than £100 
in one season. 

Canary rearing is a source of revenue to a great 
number of men in various parts of the kingdom, 
especially in Yorkshire and in Norfolk, from whence 
canaries are sent all over the world. - 
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DIPHTHERIA IN THE CAT AND DOG. 
By Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.8. 


Mr. G. Mayall, .R.c.v.s., has mentioned my 
name, as quoted by Hutyra and Marex, in connec 
tion with a of the cat and dog, and as I 
have several times observed a diphtheritic condi- 
tion of the throat in these species I would like to 
make a few remarks thereon. 

Personally, I do not believe these animals are 
affected with a true diphtheria, and that the diph- 
theritic conditions they undoubtedly suffer from is 
conveyable to the human subject. I am, however, 
well aware that Klein and others assert they are 
liable to diphtheria which is communicated from 
them toman. (Vide Klein’s “ Micro-organisms and 
Disease,” 3rd edition.) 

But to me Klein’s remarks are only assertions. 
I have many times observed owners and servants 
in fondling and kissing diphtheritic animals have 
imbibed some of the so-called virulent material 
witbout ever once contracting the malady. I 
have raid particular attention to this part of the 
question. 

Sir John M‘Fadyean some years ago failed to 
communicate the complaint from cat to cat by giv- 
ing them milk containing the false membrane. 

otwithstanding these observations I always act, 
in practice, as if this feline and canine malady were 
dangerous to mankind, and advise owners to treat 
it as such. I do so because I consider it is not our 
duty to run risks with human lives, and it is the 
safest and wisest attitude to adopt. 


Both the cat and the dog also suffer from ton- 


sillitis, which is in my experience a very common 
malady that is not conveyed to mankind. So far as 
I am aware it has not been often, if ever, mentioned 
in text books on veterinary medicine. Probably it 
has generally been overlooked in consequence of the 
considered difficulty in the 
‘throat in the cat and ae is difficulty is 
apparent and not real. 
he best plan to examine the throat of these 
animals is to place them on a table facing the light, 
to keep the mouth open by means of a mouth-gag, 
and to draw the tongue forward, when the pharynx 
and the interior of the larynx may readily be seen. 
~ The best mouth-gag for this purpose is that pat- 
tern invented by me some years ago. I have 
recently noticed that a clumsy pattern of it has been 
placed on the market. Formerly it was made of 
very bad material, the jaws bending after it had 
been used a few times. It should certainly be 
made of good material, and the original ideas of the 
inventors adhered to. I have never had any 
pecuniary interest in my invention, which has been 
copied by a German firm without giving me any 
credit for it. The idea was given to the profession. 
It is evident there are plagiarists in other callings 
besides the veterinary. 
Poultry, pheasants, domesticated and wild 
igeons, and many other birds suffer from diph- 
ja. A few assert it is sometimes conveyed to | 
the human subject, but the majority of competent 


Pets 4 poultry farmers and pigeon fanciers, 


maintain it is not communicable. 

It is very common in the wood-pigeon, and often 
occurs as a panzodtic. The question arises, how do 
they contract it? Do they contract it from the 
domestic pigeon ? Veterinary surgeons in country 
districts might throw some light upon it. It has, 
however, been encountered in the wood pigeons in 
Kensington Gardens and in Hyde Park. 


HAIR-PIN IN THE C2SOPHAGUS. 
By E. Watuis Hoare, F.R.c.v.s., Cork. 


Subject.— A hound puppy. 

observed by the 
owner to have some twine hanging from the mouth. 
This was pulled out, but the dog seemed to have 
“something in his throat.” 

On examination a foreign body could be distinctly 
felt, a short distance from the pharynx, by external 
manipulation. On the right side this body felt 
blunt, and on the left sharp, it was situated in a 
transverse position, and on the right side extended 
beyond the jugular furrow in an upward direction. 
Manipulation caused extreme pain. 

I cut down on the blunt end on the right side, 
and removed the foreign body with a pair of forceps. 
It proved to be a hair-pin, the ends of which were 
bent on cach other. 

The wound was simply dressed with carbolic 
solution, sutured, and painted over with collodion. 
The animal was kept on fluid diet, and made a perfect 
recovery. Healing occurred by first intention. 

Remarks.—It is difficult to understand how a 
foreign body of this length could be accommodated 
in the esophagus in a transverse direction without 
producing serious injury to the organ. I made no 
attempt to suture the esophagus, but a sutured 
the skin, as I thought it advisable to disturb the 
tissues as little as possible. Is it possible that the 
blunt end of the foreign body penetrated the 
cesophagus and forced its way through the tissues 
on the right side of the neck ? 


A “MUMMIFIED” FOETUS. 


The following case is, I think, worth recording, 
reports of similar and authenticated cases being rare. 
he subject was a three-year old pure-bred pedi- 
gree sbhorthorn heifer. This heifer was first served 
on June 7th, 1908, and did not turn to bull again. 
When the normal period of gestation ended, though 
the heifer appeared as if probably in calf, there 
were no signs of parturition or perforation for same. 
The heifer remained perfectly healthy and in good 
condition, and kept on under observation in the 
hope of her coming to bull again. 

3 examined her first on April 25th ult. The 
vulva was wuch wrinkled, and the orifice is con- 
tracted as to make the passing of the hand into the 
vagina impossible. Examination per rectum gave 


negative result. | 
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It was decided to slaughter, and on post-mortem 
examination a foetus about seven inches in length 
was found in the uterus. The foetus was encased 
in the membranes and the whole lay in the uterus 
completely detached, and quite in the nature of a 
foreign body. The uterine walls were thickened 
but otherwise healthy. The ovaries were just half 
the normal size. 

The animal was slaughtered on May 12, 1910, 
exactly 23 months after the first and only service. 

M.R.C.V.S8. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


FIBRO-SARCOMA AND SARCOSPORIDIOSIS IN A HORSE. 


Sabrazés, Marchal, and Murcatet record (Revue 
Génér. de Méd. Vét.) a case of a four-year-old Eng- 
lish thoroughbred horse, which showed lameness 
and progressive emaciation, accompanied by defor- 
mities of the lower part of the thorax and of the 
limbs in the region of the cannon’bones. In a few 
months the emaciation reduced the animal toa 
skeletal condition; the mucous membranes were 

le, showing a progressive anemia. The depen- 

ent part of the chest had assumed a monstrous 
development, due to the appearance of hard, mamil- 
lated tumours ranging from the size of a pigeon’s 
to that of an ostrich’s egg. Similar tumour- 
like masses, causing a deformity which was especi- 
ally striking in an animal of pure breed, existed in 
the cannon region of three of the limbs, the right 
fore limb only being exempt. ‘ 

Other symptoms shown were arhythmia, an 
accentuation of the second sound of the heart, a 
dry cough, and an irregular appetite. The thoracic 
tumours underwent fluctuations in volume, those of 
the superior part being reduced in size while the 
more dependent ones increased. 

The animal remained six months under observa- 
tion, and then, having become extremely emaciated, 
was destroyed. The autopsy confirmed a part of 
the diagnosis which bad been made during life, viz., 
a neoplasm, probably of fibro-sarcomatous nature. 
The muscles were very thin and had the aspect of 
dead leaves. Contrasting with this thinness were 
two very hard tumours upon the right side of the 
chest, embodied with the muscles, fixed with them 
to the base of the chest, and extending into a fibro- 
lardaceous base which, when pressed, gave exit to 
a little citron-coloured juice. Phe tumours which 
encircled the three affected limbs in the region of 
the cannon were similar in character; but there 
was no demonstrable communication in the form of 
—— cords or glandular chains between these 

iverse neoplasmic_ localisations. 

“ The lardaceous bases of these tumours showed 

ellow, greenish, caseiform, or puriform points. 

icroscopic examination showed these to be small 
centres of local necrosis, due to vascular oblitera- 
tions in a fibro-sarcomatous tissue, the vessels of 
which tended to reduce in size, become occluded, 
and thus interfere in places with the vitality of the 
histological elements. 


The lymphatic system showed a general ee 
tropby. The spleen was enormously enlarged and 
irregular in shape; the beart was hypertrophied ; 
and the anterior lobes of the lungs were indurated 
and reddish. 

The authors have made a thorough histological 
examination of the tumours, and find that yen 
present all the different forms of cellular growt 
which are associated with sarcomata. They there- 
fore describe them as “ polymorphous sarcomata,” 
as such terms as “round-celled” and “ spindle- 
celled’’ are only applicable to certain portions. 
These tumours, by their successive modifications, 
had acquired an extreme fibrous density at certain 

rts; and in the region of the cannons, where they 

ad formed fibrous investments which had encircled 
the cannons, they bad given rise to curious perios- 
titic reactions, viz., a notable thickening of the 
periosteum and the production of osteophytes in 
the form of more or less pediculated stalactites 
upon the surface of the bone. 

The muscles adjacent to the subthoracic neoplasm 
were infiltrated by it and disassociated; they pre- 
sented degenerative lesions and were invaded by 
fibrous tissue. In their neighbourhood, remarka- 
ble to say, the authors found sarcosporidia and their 
lesions, but they were unable to discover these 
within the tumours themselves. 

The authors, in conclusion, refer to the ‘ chronic 
irritation theory of the genesis of neoplasms, and 
suggest that the chronic irritation induced by the 
sariosporidia in this case may have been the cause 
of the sarcomatosis, just as other irritants—trau- 
matic, physico-chemical, biological, microbian, ete. 
—are said to provoke neoplasmata.— (Annales de 
Méd. Vét.) 


Diapetes MELLITUS IN A Cow. 


The paucity of the existing veterinary records of 
diabetes mellitus, especially in cattle, have induced 
Hillerbrand, of Wasserburg, to report the following 
case. 

The subject was a large, strongly built cow of 
eight years old. She had been in the possession of 
her owner, upon a large farm with generous feed- 
ing, for three years, during which time she had 
borne three calves. Soon after the birth of the 
last, in April, 1909, she began to show marked 
emaciation, and never exhibited cestrum after this 
last parturition. In the beginning she often suffered 
from loss of appetite, but this symptom disappeared 
after a few weeks; nevertheless, despite a good 
appetite, she continued to show progressive emacia- 
tion. In August severe and persistent diarrhoea set 
in, and finally Hillerbrand first examined her on 
September Ist. 

illerbrand gives a long and detailed description 
of -the symptoms and subsequent clinical history, 
which can only be briefly summarised. He found 
the cow wasted to a skeleton, and very weak, with 
@ wavering uncertain gait. The udder had com- 
pletely disappeared. Fever was not present, and 
the consciousness was unimpaired. Appetite was 
good, and the thirst very great. Auscultation and 
percussion of the lungs and heart revealed nothing 
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pathological. Rumination was not suppressed ; 
the movements of the rumen were normal, and its 
contents felt tolerably firm. Intestinal peristalsis 
was very vigorous and noisy; and there was very 
frequent e of completely fluid, brownish- 
green, and evil-smelling feces. The intestines 
accessible to rectal exploration were all filled with 
fluid contents, though the contents of the rumen 
were fairly firm. The kidneys were neither en- 
— nor sensitive to pressure. The bladder was 
full, and urination invariably occurred simultane- 
ously with defecation. 

Hillerbrand saw the cow on the 
4th, 6th, and 8th of September. n the 4th her 
condition was unaltered ; but the next day she be- 
came unable to rise, and from that time she rapidly 
grew worse. The temperature did not rise, but the 
pulse became accelerated and very weak, and on 
the 8th the consciousness was considerably impair- 
ed. On the 9th she was slaughtered. The appe- 
tite, the excessive thirst, and the diarrhea were 
maintained to the last. 

Each of the four days on which the cow was 
examined urine was withdrawn by a catheter, and 
microscopically and chemically examined. Micro- 
scopically, the results were invariably negative. 
Chemically a little albumen was found in the 
urine on the 1st September; on the 4th, Heller’s 
and Koch's tests both gave positive results; and 
on the two subsequent days, when a quantitave 
estimation was possible by means of Esbach’s 
albuminometer, the proportion of albumen was 
found to be about } gramme to the litre of urine 
(approximately 33 grains to 1} pints). The urine 
was tested for sugar on exch occasion by means of 
Trommer’s test and the fermentation test, and the 
results were invariably positive for both tests. Lack 
of the necessary apparatus prevented a quantitative 
estimation of the sugar present. 

The specific gravity of the urine on the successive 
days was 1,026, 1,024, 1,021, and 1,020. Its re- 
action was alkaline for the first three examinations, 
but was faintly acid on the 8th of September. At 
the first examination it was clear, watery in consis- 
tence, and wine-yellow, with a cowdung-like smell ; 
afterwards it became more turbid (this increasing 
at the successive examinations) thicker in consis- 
tence, bright-yellow in colour, and of a “ sweetish ”’ 

ur. 

As is often the case in diabetes mellitus, the 
post-mortem examination was unenlightening. Fat 
was completely absent ; the heart muscle appeared 
rather hypertrophied; and the mesenteric glands 
also seemed somewhat enlarged, though otherwise 
healthy. A few slight lesions of old tuberculosis 
were found—two pea-sized nodules in the bronchial 
glands, three of hazel-nut size in the right lung, 
and one the size of a walnut in the left lung, all 
containing yellowish caseous material. The con- 
tents of the abomasum, and of both small and large 
intestines, were fluid; but the mucous membrane 
of the entire digestive apparatus showed no patho- 
logical alterations. In a word, apart from the local- 


ised tuberculosis, no marked pathological lesion 
could be found in any organ. 


The history and symptoms of the esse, with the 
four times repeated demonstration of sugar in the 
urine, place the diagnosis of diabetes mellitus be- 
yond alt doubt. The duration of the disease was 
thus about five months—for Hillerbrand thinks 
that the cow when slaughtered could not have lived 
many days, and remarks that the presence of albu- 
men in the urine indicates that the disease had 
entered — its final stage when diagnosed.— 
(Berliner Tier. Woch.) 

W. R. C. 


[It is not stated at what period the thirst and 
excessive urination were first noticed by the owner. 
TRANSL. } 


ELECTION ADDRESSES. 


To the Fellows and Members of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


Gentlemen, 

On behalf of the Association of Veterinary Officers 
of Health, I have had the honour of being nomi- 
nated as a candidate for the present election of 
Council. Considering the important part which, it 
is hoped, the veterinary profession will take in 
future Public Health work, the Association consider 
it desirable that whole-time veterinary officers 
should be directly represented on the Council. As 
the Association’s nominee, should you consider my 
candidature worthy of your successful support at 
the poll, I shall be willing to do all in my power 
to assist the Council in carrying out any objects 
that will be of benefit to the veterinary profession 
generally, that will raise the status and emolu- 
ments of Veterinary Officers of Health, and that 
will support the claims of members of the profess- 
ion to legitimate veterinary appointments. 

Soliciting your votes and interest, I remain, 
gentlemen, your obedient servant, 


J. Luoyp. 
Sheffield, May 16. 


To the Fellows and Members of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


Gentlemen, 
In offering myself as a candidate for the Council 
of the R.C.V.S., I do so more particularly with the 
desire to be of some service to the country members 
of our profession, as I consider that the interests of 
the purely country practitioner are not adequately 
represented. 
have had several years experience as a teacher 
of veterinary surgery, and more as a general practi- 
tioner, consequently have had excellent opportuni- 
ties of noting the needs of the profession from 
various standpoints. 
Iam eae a in favour of placing the R.C.V.S. 
wet 4 sound nancial basis by means of the new 
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I consider that the examinations of the R.C.V.S. 
might, with great saving of expenses to the College 
and time to the examiners, be held at one centre 
only instead of at five as at present. 

I view with alarm the lack of “ practical” know- 
ledge of animals shown by many of our recent 
graduates, and am of opinion that by remedying this 
we shall be doing our best to cope with the ever- 
increasing number of quacks and medicine vendors. 

I should like to see the standard of the Fellow- 
ship examination considerably raised, and instead 
of one general examination as at present, I should 
like to see some specialisation in departments, for 
example, let there be a “ Fellowship in State Medi- 
cines,” one in “ Tropical Diseases,” one in ‘ Sur- 
gery,” ete. 

1 see no reason why the R.C.V.S. sbould not 
bring these up to the standards at present adopted 
by various outside bodies, and make them as much 
sought after as the D.V.S.M., D.V.H., ete. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I would say that if you 
do me the honour to elect me as one of your 
representatives, nothing shall be wanting on my 
= to make my stewardship a success.— Yours 

itbfully, 

Joun Dunstan. 

Liskeard. 


To the Fellows and Members of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


Gentlemen, 

Having been nominated as a candidate for the 
forthcoming election of Council of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, and as the nominee of the 
Midland Counties Association, I have the honour to 
appeal for the votes of those members of the pro- 
fession who may think that the infusion of a little 
new blood may be productive of some possible 
benefit. 

I am in favour of the new Bill, and especially of 
those provisions which will ensure that an income, 
sufficient for all it’s legitimate needs, should find 
its way annually into the coffers of the Royal Col- 
lege, the present financial position being both dis- 
appointing and impossible. 

hen sufficiently equi with resources, a 
fund, in my opinion, should be specially allocated 
to the prosecution of a more vigorous campaign for 
the suppression of quackery, and especially against 
the more insidious forms of the evil which are well 
known to all country practitioners. 

Witbin our own ranks too some inequalities and 
minor reforms would appear to require attention. 

Open advertising by members of the profession 
has quite properly been for some years probibited, 
but re am not sure that a less straightforward, but 
not less unworthy form of the evil is not still prac- 
tised occasionally by a few of our brethren who, 
apart from this peculiarity, have every claim to be 
— as eminent men. 

he title of Professor, as applied to practitioners 
of the veterinary art, is one which, in my view, 
should be under the control of the Royal College, 


should be bestowed only upon persons worthy of 
the distinction, and should not be allowed to any 
member in private practice except by approval of 
the Royal College, and on the recommendation of 
the responsible authorities at the different teaching 
centres. 

The question of the relative positions of the 
Medical Officer and Veterinary Surgeon is one 
which is always with us. In my opinion, in all 
matters relating to disease as between animal and 
man, each should be paramount in his own depart- 
ment, and all my support would be given towards 
ensuring that the veterinary practitioner be not 
over-shadowed or displaced by the M.O.H. 

The liability of veterinary surgeons to serve on 
juries is a long continued abuse which ought to 
cease, and the preferential treatment of medical 
men, as compared with ourselves, in the matter of 
motor taxation, is another glaring injustice which, 
on principle, calls for immediate adjustment. 

Any well considered scheme by which the Fellow- 
ship Degree could be made a qualification more 
highly appreciated, both within and without the 
profession, would have my heartiest support. 

In these, and all other questions affecting the 
interests of the profession—in the event of receiving 
the honour of election—my every effort would be 
faithfully directed to the furtherance of those objects 
which, in my view, would tend to provide the 
greatest good for the greatest number.—I have the 
honour to remain, your obedient servant, 

TREVOR SPENCER. 

Kettering, May 14. 


NATAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The was held in the offices of 
the Principal Veterinary Surgeon, at 8 p.m. on 5th 
March, 1910. Present: Mr. H. Watkins-Pitchford, 
President ; Messrs. F. T. Carless and 8. B. Woollatt, 
Mooi River ; C. M. —, Maritzburg ; W. M. Power, 
P.V.S.; F. Hutchinson, D.V.S. ; Chas. Tyler, D.V.S. ; 
H. Shilston, Bacteriological Department ; and the Hon. 
Sec., J. B. Collyer. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


Lt.-Col. H. Warxrns-PrrconrorD, Natal Veterinary 
Corps, F.R.C.V.8., F.R.S.E., Natal. 


Gentlemen,—I find the honour devolving upon me 
of delivering an inaugural Presidential Address to this 
the recently formed Natal Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

For some ten years past our Association—now happi 
constituted—has been a matter of discussion a gr 
postponed intention. Long ere this I think some con- 
crete steps would have been taken towards our profess- 
ional amalgamation had it not been that our professional 
interests have been, to no inconsiderable extent, safe- 
guarded by the Natal Statute Book which has placed in 
our hands, in the Veterinary a Act of 1899, a 
means of ensuring our professional rights and of resist- 
ing the encroachments of the charlatan. 

ow the times have changed, and in the uncertainty 
of things, social and Spee attendant upon a Nation’s 
birth we have, I think wisely, drawn more closely rf. 
ther in order that we may both assist to mould 
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future destinies of our profession in this Sub-Continent 
by our initiative and, also, by presenting a united resis- 
tence to those influences which threaten to react un- 
favourably upon our professional status or upon our 

n associating primarily upon defensive grounds we 
have done I think wisely, for we know not what the 
future may hold for us in this country, and it behoves 
us to place ourselves in such a position that we may 
take prompt and united action in the advancement or 
defence of our professional interests, and these motives 
have prompted us at this the eleventh hour to form a 
Natal Society of Veterinarians authorised, upon 
occasion, to voice the opinion of the veterinary surgeon 
in Natal and to extend the hand of fellowship and co- 
operation to other kindred Societies in South Africa. 

In a few months the first phase of this our existence 
—as a body, representing the profession of an indepen- 
dent Statc—will have closed, and with its close we shall 
find ourselves the representatives of but a small part of 
a United South Africa. 

Before our individuality becomes thus submerged 
for all time it is right, I think, for us to recall our Natal 
past, and if in the recording of the same we lay ourselves 
open to the charge of a small egotism we must defend 
ourselves by pointing out that the record of our pro- 
fession in Natal in the past is one which we are not 
ashamed to pass in review or to hand on to the 
future. 

For many years our reputation was worthily upheld 
by Mr. Samuel Wiltshire, the first Colonial veterinary 
surgeon of the Colony, who almost, if not quite, alone 
did the pioneer work of teaching the Natal Public to 
discriminate between the trained veterinarian and the 
indigenous scientific genius. All of us have met this 
latter class of practitioner, for the type still ame 
and some of us remember the aftluence which follow 
the empiricism of one such who displayed after his 
name on a flamboyant signboard the degree “ L.O.T.V.” 
by which cryptic combination of letters he established 
and maintained his reputation as a veterinarian for 
some time, until it transpired in an unguarded moment 
that the letters merely signified “learnt on the Veldt,” 
indicating thereby the school in which their owner had 
par | As an evidence of the public credence 
accorded a mere collection of unintelligible letters 
L.O.T.YV. rivals the immortal “ Bill stumps his mark” 
and VP wang an instance of the truth of the old utter- 
ance “ Omne ignotum pro magnijico.” 

Wiltshire attempted the impossible, or rather perhaps 
I should say, had the impossible thrust upon him ; but 
for years he fought a good fight singlehanded, without 
staff or skilled assistance of any sort. His successor 
with five times Wiltshire’s opportunities and facilities 
found the task of the veterinary administration of the 
Colony a well-nigh hopeless one. Our profession should, 
I think you will agree, always remember the name of 
Wiltshire as a good pioneer, and though 14 years have 
elapsed since he left us he is always remembered with 
respect by the public of Natal. It is therefore fitting 
that we, his colleagues of a later date, for whom he 
broke up the ground, should also remember his name 
when attempting a retrospect of our brief but full pro- 
fessional history in Natal. 

It could probably with truth be averred that no de- 
partment of any State had ever been called upon tosustain 
at shorter notice so grave a- burden of responsibility as 
the young pang & Department of Natal at the time 
rinderpest visited South Africa. The disease was 


advancing upon the Colony like a veldt fire before a 
strong breeze, and the repressive machinery of State 
consisted of one Government Veterinary Surgeon with 
a few lay Stock-Inspectors. Recognition of the hopeless 
nature of the contest did not deter us from “ putting up 


a fight,” and had the Colony not taken the administra- 
tion of affairs into its own hands there is no doubt we 
should have succeeded in suppressing the disease. The 
a panic which sowed the germs of the disease 

roadcast by empirical methods of inoculation and 
treatment, irrespective of official quarantines and in 
defiance of proclaimed areas, rendered the task of ad- 
ministration hopeless from the commencement of the 
campaign. Malice contributed to the spread of the 
disease and (as soon as our protective and preventive 
system began to take a rough practical form) cupidity 
and speculation hastened its spread. 

But such facts are ancient history, suffice it to say the 
Natal Veterinary Department, strengthened rapidly b 
the addition of four good qualified men from the Ol 
Country, did all possible to remedy the evil and oppose 
it foot by foot until further sechiinional help arrived 
and the Department n toassume the more adequate 
proportions into which it subsequently developed. We 
claim therefore that the young Natal eterinary 
Administration fought a g fight against overwhelm- 
ing odds, and that it further claims to participate in the 
devising of a means of scientific repression which, under 
the name of the serum system, is now the one approved 
method of dealing with this scourge throughout the 
world. By the narrowest possible misfortune Natal 
failed to participate in the origination of that other 
— of rinderpest repression, the bile system, but 
this, as Kipling says, is “ another story.” 

Since the eradication of rinderpest the veterinarian of 
Natal has waged a ceaseless fight against other diseases 
such as pleuro-pneumonia, glanders and scab, and it was 
most disheartening to see the long and impartial admin- 
istration of our Stock Laws under the then P. V. Sur- 
geon, Mr. Woollatt—rendered often of no effect by the 
widespread introduction of disease owing to the exigen- 
cies of the late Campaign. At later date East Coast 
fever and epizootic lymphangitis have taxed the ability, 

tience, and resources of the administration responsible 

or the a of these maladies, to which has been 

added at all times the responsibility for the holding in 
check of minor diseases such as redwater, mange, anth- 
rax, the pyroplasmoses, etc. etc. 

We, gentlemen, are in a position to know better than 
anyone else that the office of the veterinarian in this 
country has not been a sinecure. Responsibility has 
been constant and heavy, the kicks have been many, and 
the halfpence few. 

To an agriculcural community unused to restriction 
upon the movement or treatment of its live stock, the 
veterinary expert has, despite his efforts, been viewed 

nerally as of greater inconvenience than the disease 

e has been called upon to suppress, while in some dis- 
tricts I believe the advent of the veterinary officer is 
viewed with much the same apprehension as the ap 
ance of the restraining police constable amidst the 
juvenile iv of a London dog fight or other such legiti- 
mate and law-abiding amusement. 

It cannot at least be alleged against the Natal veteri- 
nary surgeon that he has quietly sat down and taken the 
line of least resistance in the face of difficulties. At any 
rate we have striven to “do things,” and I am proud to 
claim, gentlemen—from my knowledge of facts during 
some 14 years t—that while we may, in common 
with humanity, have made mistakes, our record both 
executive and administrative has been a clean one, and 
one which will stand comparison with the best traditions 
of the British Civil Servant throughout His Majesty's 
Dominions. We are probably as conscious of our mis- 
takes as those who would seek to remind us of them, and 
we in our turn would remind such in the words of 
Chaucer :— 

‘‘ No wight for certaine on thys earthe ther is 
That he ne doth or sayeth some tyme amis.”’ 
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Apart, however, from our actual efforts in the eradica- 
tion of disease we can turn with some satisfaction to 
our efforts in some other directions. 

The little Colony of Natal has more than once during 
the last decade stood out in high relief, so to speak, on 
the background of the Empire, and where others have 
hesitated Natal has acted. In a similar manner on a 
small scale I think we may claim for the Natal veterin- 
arian that he has shown the way to some of our sister 
colonies of the Empire on more than one occasion, so 
that the charge of uprogressiveness cannot he brought 
against us. 

Our Veterinary Surgeons Act of 1899 was probably 
the first of its kind, and as it has now worked smooth] 
for some eleven years’ without need of amendment, 
think we may conclude it has given satisfactory protec- 
tion to our professional brethren in whose interests it 
was framed. Under its provisions we have enjoyed a 
degree of support and aeoeg eee to which British gradu- 
ates in other colonies have been strangers. We have 
framed and seen into law a modern code of stock 
laws such as are only found in the statute books of old 
and well organised countries, while we have been 
successful in deleting from our old existing measures 
their anachronisms and antique clauses, such as the 

lacing diagnostic and discriminative powers in the 
oa = of property holders or resident magistrates, etc. 
Our Tuberculosis Act, though it only became law after 
much mutilation and opposition, was for years an 
advance upon the repressive machinery existent in 
other colonies. 

Again, in another direction we claim initiative for the 
little country of our adoption. When the great South 
African War became inevitable and this Colony began 
to brace herself against the coming storm, the then head 
of the Veterinary Department was approached by the 
authorities with reference to securing, if possible, the 
services of the members of the Department for service 
in the field. Gentlemen, you know the result. The 
members of the Natal Staff to a man signified their 
readiness to serve anywhere, and within a few weeks a 
Corps—the Natal Veterinary Corps—was duly enroll 
equipped, and actually in the field under its baptism o 
fire. Throughout an arduous campaign the Corps did 
such excellent work as to lead to special representations 
being made to the Natal Authorities in acknowledgment. 
Asmall point should also be remembered in this context 
when reviewing our professional and social pi 
The rank conferred upon those gentlemen joining the 
commissioned ranks of the Natal Veterinary Corps was 
a substantive rank, a concession which some years after 
was granted by War Office to the members of the Army 
Veteri Department. This I think was another little 
way in which we showed the way rather than fol- 


lowed it. 
in, in our Veterinary Board appointed by Statute 
law 
w 


I believe we have kept in the van of professional 
gress. This Board, duly elected as provided by 
once every five years, serves to regulate the admissions 
to the Veterinary Surgeon’s Register and to provide for 
the internal management and discipline of our profess- 
ion in Natal. I think this part of the machinery has 
been successful in its working and has enabled us to 
maintain a high professional standard amongst ourselves 
in the repression of advertisement, ete., and in the promo- 
tion of the interests of the profession whether practising 
or otherwise. 

I might deal with further instances to show that we 
have done what we could to “keep our end up” in this 
distant part of the Empire. Much of our work has 
passed unnoticed and gone by default for want of an 
occasional fanfare of trumpets, but we have been all too 
busy I think to permit of much practice on the trumpet, 
and perhaps have preferred to leave time to pass its 
matured judgment. 


I think, however, we have been justified in our some- 
what complacent review of matters to-night, especially as 
our Colony is just about to lose itself in the greater and 
more spacious affairs of United South Africa. Our for- 
tunes will henceforth become identified with the fortunes 
of our colleagues over this Sub-Continent, and much 
must depend upon our action and attitude in the im- 
mediate future. United we ought to be able to promote 
our professional interests better than in the past, and to 
fill a larger sphere in the social and official life of South 


Africa. 

In the certainty of the knowledge that all our 
our initiative we | our loyal co-operation will be needed 
to meet the difficulties of the near future, I can think of 
no better principle to guide us than the mot Vis 
wnita forttor under which we hold our Charter of pro- 
fessional existence. 

If on panes has creditably borne itself in the 
past in Natal, and has made some advancement of late 
years, how much better progress may we not hope for in 
the future, providing we are of single purpose in our 
efforts to unite for the further advancement of our 
chosen calling. 


A discussion on the address having taken place, Mr. 
Hutchinson -prapenen “That the address be accepted 
and published in the professional papers, but that the 
disenssion be not published.” 

Mr. Caress seconded, and the proposition was. 
carried nem. con. 

The PREsmpENT then asked whether anyone had any 
remarks to make on the Pack saddle and Field Service 
chests exhibited on pony immediately prior to the 

Mr. J. B. CoLtyer said that the brass supports to 
the trays did not appear to him to be strong eno 
and that angle steel should be substituted, otherwise t 
chests were very good and were much better than the 


- U.P. chests now in use. 


Mr. S. B. Woottarr thought that the best point 
a Sagan the pack saddle was said not to cause sore 


The SecrRETARY then read a letter written by him to 
the Transvaal V.M.A. suggesting reciprocity, and read 
also the reply from the Hon. Secretary to the effect that 
the letter would be placed before their next meeting. 

A similar letter to the Cape Colony V.M.A. was read 
to which no reply had been received. 

A letter from Mr. F. J. Carless was read giving 
notice of his desire to discuss the “Status of the private 

ractitioner in Natal.” This letter was received too 
ate for the subject to be | weg — the agenda, but 
it was unive ly agreed that Mr. Carless be permitted 
to discuss the subject. 

Mr. Caruess stated his views in to private 

ractitioners having to compete with the Government 
ae Veterinary Surgeons, and a discussion took 
place. 
Mr. Carless then proposed a formal resolution to be 
placed before the Minister.—Mr. Woollatt seconded, and 
the resolution was carried unanimously. 
The proceedings then terminated with a vote of 


thanks to the Chairman. 
J. B. Cottyer, Hon. Sec. 


—- 


Foot-and-Mouth in Argentina. 


Buenos Ayres, May 13. 
There is a serious outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
cattle in Corrientes. The Government has 
sent f. Lignieres to investigate the extent of the 
outbreak and to decide whether the province shall be 


isolated.— Times. 
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Sydney University Veterinary School Opened. 


The School of Veterinary Science at the Sydney 
University is now in active eye? The class opens 
to-day (Tuesday, March 22nd) and it is expected that 
within a few days there will be an attendance of some 
20 students, a very ea “arg beginning. The students 
are ae confined to this State, and include one from New 
Zealan: 


Since he was entrusted to the honour of establishing 
this important and long-desired school in this country, 
where pastoral interests are so vast. Prof. J. Douglas 
Stewart has been actively engaged in preparations. 
This has been no light task. Enthusiasm and hard 
work, however, overcome difficulties, and a visit to the 
temporary quarters of the new school shows that the 
most modern arrangements are being utilised to impart 
instruction, and that it is going to be thorough and 
practical. The junior anatomy class is at present being 
accommodated in the Nicholson section of the Fisher 
Library buildi One commodious room has been 
fitted up as a lecture room, while another has been 
ey equipped as a veterinary anatomy museum. 

e lecture room has been provided with tablet chairs 
to do away with the use of desks, an innovation which 
will prove of benefit to both teacher and scholar. ~ 
_ Interest, however, centres in the museum, and, while 
it is not complete, the a is such that compels 
admiration for modern methods and envy of the present 
day students’ opportunities. There are complete speci- 
mens of skeletons of man,. horse, camel, dog, sheep, cat, 
and several birds, while the different portions. of the 

of these animals are being hung around the 
room, all labelled to facilitate study, while a further 
supply is available for the individual convenience of the 
students. In addition there are complete models of a 
horse and cow. These are made of papier maché, and- 
are most beautifully finished. They consist of all the 
anatomical parts of the beast, and can be taken to 
pieces. The leg, for instance, can be taken, and eve 
muscle and tendon detached until the bone is stripped. 
The blood vessels, etc., are all shown, while all parts are 
the natural colour. There are separate models in addi- 
tion—horse’s head, leg, cow’s udder, etc. These are 
well worth pe as by anyone interested in live stock ; 
indeed, they should ea point of visiting the school, 
and incidentally it might be mentioned that Professor 
Stewart will be pieeaen to meet stockowners any morn- 
ing lic holidays. 

An admirable colour scheme has been adopted as re- 
gards the different bones by which the student can 
easily put the parts together. All this work was done 
by Professor Stewart and Mr. H. M. Barnes, Doctor of 

eterinary Medicine and uate of Pennsylvania 
University, demonstrator, who prepared the bones and 
skeletons—a work that has kept them very busy for 
some months. The skeletons were articulated by Mr. 
Barnes, of the Australian Museum, by permission of the 
trustees and the curator, Mr. Ethridge. Mr. Barnes is 
now completing further specimens. e colour scheme 
was an elaboration of Professor Wilson’s method. The 
models were imported. In addition to the models there 
are portfolio oy ane which, starting with a diagram 
picture of the horse or cow, open up, disclosing the 
whole interior of the animal in a most ingenious way. 
Coupled with the models, the student should have no 
difficulty in learning the internal structure of the 
animals without leaving the four walls of the museum. 
With a capable lecturer and demonstrator, and later on 

i ing-room and hospital, his path is an attrac- 
tive one. Large diagrams on the walls show the de- 
velopment of the horse during the last three million 


In short, the school is very well furnished, and the 
new students will have plenty to engage their mental 
energies for the next twelve months. By that time it 
is hoped that the school will occupy its own premises, 
for which about three acres have been allotted between 
the Oval and Parramatta Road. Here there will, of 
course, be the hospital and paddocks for patients, 
and the plans show that the new department at the 
University will be in keeping with the best institutions 
of the same kind in the world. At the new school it 
will take a four years’ course for a licentiate of veteri- 
nary science, and an additional year for the degree 
BVSe The first year includes chemistry, biology, and 
as well as junior anatomy. 

t is gratifying to see such excellent provision being 
made and the new school ee under such healthy 
conditions, for, beyond doubt, it and the agricultural 
class mark the beginning of a new era in our educa- 
And it is an enormous 
influence for upon the future of our great primary 
industries.—Sydney Morning Herald. 


Vivisection and Cruelty. 


Sir,—There is one phase of this subject which does 
not appear to have been touched on in recent discussions. 
I have had considerable experience in regard to it, and 
hope that you will allow me to make a few remarks 
thereon. The whole crux of the question ss gang to me 
to be, whether the animal “ man” is justified in inflict- 
ing a certain amount of pain on the lower animals for 
his own benefit. Now, as it is generally acknowledged 
that “man” has a right to inflict a considerable amount 
of pain on his fellows, for the benefit of “man in general,” 
as is being done every day in the case of criminals ; 
a fortiori, he must be entitled, for the same purpose, to 
inflict a certain amount of pain on the lower animals, 
whose nerves, not being so highly strung, do not feel 
that pain in anything like the same intensity as “man” 
would do under similar circumstances. But the point 
which I wish to call special attention to is, that at the 
present time there are, according to the published statis- 
tics, about nine millions of domestic animals (horses, 
cattle, sheep and pigs) subjected every year to opera- 
tions which rust cause a considerable amount of pain, 
and almost in every instance without the use of anezs- 
thetics. 

But, in addition to domestic animals, there is another 
another animal which is subjected to much pace _ 
than any of the foregoing, viz.,the rat. Although there 
are not any statistics to show how many millions of 
these animals are poisoned per annum, we know that 
the number must be enormous. Rat poisons as a rule, 
when effectiue, cause painful and lingering deaths ; and 
as rats are as sensitive to pain as most domestic animals, 
I fail to see why they should be “neglected in the daily 
ministration ” of anti-vivisectionists. ‘ 

I am sure that the majority of the public, if they 
would only look at this subject from a commonsense 
point of view, would agree with me in thinking that the 
action of those who ignore or wink at the painful prac- 
tices I have mentioned, which are mainly carried out for 
convenience or profit, and at the same time inveigh in 
no measured terms against eminent scientific men for 
inflicting pain infinitesimal as regards the foregoing and 
solely for the purpose of alleviating human suffering or 
prolonging human life, is the most striking illustration 
we could have of that ancient phenomenon, “straining 
at a gnat and swallowing a camel.”—Yours, etc., 

W. A. Barnes, 
Professor of Agriculture, Dublin University. 
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THE HISTORY AND ETYMOLOGY OF THE 
FREE-MARTIN. 


Interest in that strange creature, the free-martin, has 
been revived recently by Dr. Berry Hart’s attempt to 
explain its nature and origin on Mendelian principles ; 
since there are facts and speculations it 
scattered up and down throughout medical veterin- 

literature which seem to have been to some ex- 
tent Senn it may be useful to give some account 
of it here. 

The late Prof. Taruffi, of Bologna, was able to find 
traces of a knowledge of the existence of the free-martin 
in the classic writers. M. Terentius Varro, who died 
B.c. 28, and who was the author of no less than 500 
different volumes, all of which have perished save three 
or four, including the treatise De Re Rustica, and Lucius 
Junius Columella, who flourished about a hundred years 
later and wrote, among other things, twelve books on 
agriculture, both referred to the sterile cow born co- 
twin with a bull calf. ; 

Taruffi stated further that the English called such 
animals free-martins, the French tawres, and the Pied- 
montese mugne ; and he gave to John Hunter the credit 
of having discovered (in 1779) the cause of their sorte 
They were to be regarded as hermaphrodites. 
details of Hunter’s observations have been given by 
Hart, along with microscopical sections of the genital 
organs, which, by the way, are wonderfully good when it 
io berms in mind that the tissues cut were 140 years old. 
Tn view of the result of the examination of these organs 
(which has been to show them to be testicles), Scarpa’s 
observation, wade soon after Hunter’s (in 1784) and re- 
ferred to by Taruffi, comes to have a quite uliar 
interest. The details, which do not seem to well 
known, were as follow : 


“ A cow gave birth to twins—one a male, the other 
apparently a female. The latter was dissected thirteen 
months later by Scarpa. Externally it had an appear- 
ance closely resembling that of a bull, but under the 
abdomen were the mammary ds with teats. The 
external genitals were smaller they a are in 
a heifer of a year. A small body projected from the 
upper angle of the labia, which, rising towards the anus, 
turned its point backwards in the shape of a hook. Be- 
hind the apex of this little body the urethral orifice lay 


hidden. The vagina, curved under the urethra, ex- 
tended wy to a distance of three fingerbreadths, 
and ended blindly. Its cu/-de-sac was united posteriorly 


to a cavernous body, which sprung from the right 
ischium, and, bending somewhat on itself, passed back- 
wards and upwards to form the little body referred to. 
This little body was apparently the clitoris, although its 
situation differed from the normal, lying as it did above 
the vagina and under the upper angle of the labia. The 
testicles were found situated high up in the abdomen ; 
they were well formed, but were somewhat smaller than 
they ought to have been in a bull calf of a year. On 
taking away the cremaster the vas deferens could in 

seen rising from the epididymis and descend- 
ing towards the posterior surface of the bladder. There 


_were situated the vesicule seminales, with which the 


vasa deferentia communicated and passed downwards 
asacommon duct. A large glandular body, resembling 
the prostate, embraced the neck of the bladder, and con- 
extent. aving open e er @ 

into the vasa deferentia, Scarpa saw them a Pete sm in 
the urethra at the sides of a projection which occupied 
the position of the caput gallmaginia (veru montanum). 
The urethra then buried itself in the body of the pros- 
tate, became narrower again, and (still embraced by the 


This calf, therefore, had male. internal genital organs, - 
whilst the external ones were of the fomcle teva, differ- 
ing from the normal only in the position of the clitoris. 
If the internal glands were testicles—and the description 
iven seem to put this beyond reasonable doubt—then 
’s observation showed that his free-martin was an 
imperfect male calf and not an imperfect female calf. 
Considering the early date of ’s contribution 
(1784), the information it gives is of the greatest im- 
portance. It is now established that in Hunter's 
oy well as in Scarpa’s the sexual glands were 
testicles. 
rognier (1834), Ercolani(1856 ngo(1862), Heusinger, 
and lake ; but he gave no ae He however, 
deplored the fact that information was not forthcoming 
telling whether the twins were in one chorion with a 
single placenta or not. Another Italian contribution to 
the subject of the free-martin was made by Parona, who 
gave a description of the genital organs, and named the 
animal vaccatoro. _ 

The frequency with which an anomalous condition of 
the genital ns was found to exist in twin calves 
8 the inquiry whether in the human subject 
similar defects were to be found under like conditions. 
Cribb led the way with an obey op regarding the 
procreative powers of the woman whose co-twin (socius 
im utero) had been a male; and Sir J. Y. Simpson’s 
researches soon showed that the mee infecundity of 
females born co-twin with males would not bear statis- 
tical investigation. The latter writer collected the 
married histories of 113 women born co-twin with males, 
and found that 103 had families; by adding some 
triplet cases and 1 quadruplet he got 123 females, of 
whom 11 only had no offspring. Dr. Allnat had alread. 
stated his belief that while women born co-twin wi 
males might prove to be sterile, there was no reason 
why they should on that account Bercy 24 to free- 
martinism.” Even in the case of the cow, the mere cir- 
cumstance that a cow calf was born co-twin with a bull 
calf was not in itself sufficient to warrant the conclu- 
sion of infertility ; and Moore reported an instance of a 
free-martin having healthy offspring. The explanation 
of these facts is, in the light of more accurate knowledge, 
not far to seek. If the free-martin be really an imper- 
fectly developed animal of the same sex as the co-twin, 
then it must necessarily be unable to bear a calf when 
the sociws in utero is a male. It will probably turn out 
to be the case that such twins are always uniovular and 
have only one chorion, and that twins which are reall 
of different sexes (that is, have ovaries in the one 
testicles in the other) are binovular or dichorionic. In 
the latter case infertility does not seem to be more fre- 
quent, in the human subject at least, than in females 
who are not twins. 

Although the statistics showing that women born co- 
twin with males are not necessarily or even probably 
sterile have been in the possession of the caiihial pro- 
fession for many ‘ars the question is revived afresh 
now and again. Thus, in 1887, a number of letters a 

red in this Journal, among which was one from Mr. 

- Roberts, in the course of which he quoted the fol- 
lowing interesting statement from a letter written 
Dr. Edward Jenner to the Rev. Dr. Worthington (Apri 
5th, 1810) : 

“ Pray don’t part with your free-martin. It will be a 
beautiful animal, and docile and useful in your fields as 
the ox. I have dissected many ; but why this mingling 
of the sexes should arise under such circumstances 
eludes all my guesses. I was the first who made thef. 
known (some thirty years ago) to Mr. Hunter.” . veh 


Another letter, signed “ W.,” narrated a case of labour 
ina woman who been born co-twin with a male. It 


was a difficult forceps extraction ; the child was living, 
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but the mother died of puerperal mania. It had been 
said by a Gloucestershire farmer about this woman : “Of 


course, you never expected her to get over her confine- | ges 


ment ; why, she was just like a free-martin, and had no 
hips at all.” “W.” went on to say that the general view 
among farmers was that the free-martin did not breed, 
but that if by any chance she did so she generally died ; 
and he quoted his brother in Australia, who had had 
of making observations, and who said 

he never known one breed. They had heads 
and necks of the male type, with the hips narrow. When 
cut up the ovaries were seen to be misplaced, lower in 
the pelvis, and looking like undescended _ testicles. 
Another series of letters appeared in the Journal in 
1902, in which instances were tg in which both the 
female and the male twin, in the human subject, had 
had children. One of these was a somewhat remarkable 
case. A female twin married and had four children ; 
her twin brother (soctus in utero) married a woman who 
had been born co-twin with a male, and she had by him 
one infant.” 

These cases are more than sufficient to show that the 
alleged infertility of the human female born co-twin with 
a male is not supported by facts ; but an interesting line 
of investigation lies open still as to the state of the geni- 
tal organs in twins born ia a single chorion. It is well 
known that such monochorionic (uniovular) twins are 
subject to the most advanced of all the varieties of 
teratological manifestation, the monstrosities, denomi- 
nated paracephalic, aca: acormic, acephalic, an 
anidean ; in such & ormed fetuses, the genital 
organs are often descri as anomalous also ; and it 
remains to be shown whether twins which are not ex- 
ternally malformed, but have been nourished by the 
same placenta and situated within the same chorion, 
show genital anomalies. It is among such infants that 
we may most naturally look for the human homologue, 
of the free-martin; thus in monochorionic female 
twins we may i that one has the external 
organs of a female, but possesses testicles instead of 
ovaries. 

But it is time to turn to another vexed question, the 
etymology of the term “free-martin.” The entry under 
the term in the Vew English Dictionary has this short 
note by Dr. H Bradley: “Of unknown origin ; 
compare with the Irish and Gelic mart, heifer.” This is 
somewhat discouraging ; but let us see if any light can 
be thrown on the matter. 

In the first place it has to be remembered that free- 
martin is only one of a long series of terms applied to 
animals of the bovine tribe according to their age, sex, 
and condition as regards reproduction. Beginning with 
sire )} and dam (cow), there is the calf, when male 
called a bull-calf, when female named a quey. palfer., or 


quey with ovaries obliterated is the spayed quey or 
ifer ; in the second year the progeny are stirks, the 


word is what it appears, and have sought for explana- 
tions on this supposition. Mr. Haxell, for instance, sug- 
ted that it meant exempt from breeding, in reference 
to the infertility of the animal ; and of course that 
may be the solution of the problem. But the adjec- 
tive “free” is also applied to a horse which is willing, 
or ready to go; thus the “free horse” of a pair is 
the conscientious one which does more than his share 
in drawing a carri Perhaps there is here a refer- 
ence, therefore, to the usefulness of the free-martin in 
the fields, a fact vouched for by Dr. Edward Jenner 
(vide supra). But it must be remembered that apparent 
etymologies are always suspicious, and it may be 
that “G. P. B.” is on the right track when he suggests 
that free is really a contraction of ferry, ferow, or far- 
row. This word is discussed both in the New English 
Dictionary and in Wright’s English Dialect Dictionary. 
According to the former, it is of unknown derivation, 
but both connect farrow cow with the Flemish varvekoe 
—a cow that gives no milk—and the W. Flemish var- 
wekoe—a cow that has ceased to be capable of producing 
offspring. Killian makes the er statement that 
verrekoe is equivalent to taura. e term farrow cow 
is most commonly used in Scotland and the northern 
counties of England; and both the New and the 
Dialect Dictionaries give illustrative quotations, one of 
which is dated 1494 Ifits meaning be a cow that is not 
with calf, then it is not difficult to suppose that free in 
the term free-martin is simply farrow in its ttish 


d| sense ; but it would appear that it rather signifies a cow 


that has had a calf one year and misses having one the 
next, and this, of course, isnot what is understood by a 
free martin. 

Doubt also attaches to the word martin. It would 
seem to be reasonable to derive it from the Gaelic mart, 
a cow ; but a great deal has been written in the attempt 
to trace it in some way or another to St. Martin, of 
Tours. At first sight there seems no warrant for connec- 
ting the cow (now known to be an imperfect bull) with 
this fourth century saint, so renowned for his charity. 
It is true that the Golden Legend tells how a cow that 
was tormented of the devil, and was wood (mad), ran 
against St. Martin and his fellowship ; and how he said 
to the devil which sat on her back, “‘ Depart thou from 
this mortal beast, and leave to torment this beast that 
noyeth nothing, and anon he de ; and how the 
cow kneeled down to the feet of this oy | man.” This 
incident can hardly serve to make the Bishop of Tours 
the patron saint of cows, although it must be confessed 
that various animals and birds (for ae Chelidon 
wrbica) are named after him with even less apparent 


reason. 

Haxell (loc. cit.) suggests that St. Martin was the 
patron saint of twins and unusual fecundity, and he 
quotes from Hollybrand’s Dictionary (1593) that the 
expression “St. Martin’s hammer” was used of a woman 
that had born twins. A more plausible connection is 
found in the circumstance that on November 11th (Mar- 
tinmas, an important term day in Scotland and the 
north of England), it used to be customary to slaughter 
cattle to be salted for winter provision ; martinmas- 
beef was the meat of an ox salted at Martinmas. In 
Wright's Dralect Dictionary there is a statement 
emanating from Leicestershire to the effect that the 
martin “was not a true heifer, but an undeveloped male 
with many of the characteristics of the ox, and generally 
fattened and killed about Martiumas.”. Holt White 
hazards the s tion that the beef of the free-martin 
was conside tter than ordinary ox-beef, and was 
therefore reserved for St. Martin’s Day, a great feast 
among our ancestors. Finally, the word mart (maert, 
mert, or mairt) is commonly given in Scotland, 
Northumberland, Durham, and Cumberland to a cow or 
ox fattened to be killed and salted or smoked for winter 


Before sac e meaning of in, it may be 
subject seem to have concluded that the 


provision ; and the Dialect Dictionary gives a quotation 
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uey or heifer gelding ; in the third year, the steer or 
tot is equivalent to the ox. A castrated bull is a segg. 
A cow that slips her calf (that is, aborts) or that misses 
calf (that is, cannot be impregnated) is an eill-cow ; 
when a cow goes dry of milk she is a greece, and 
when she gives milk she is amilch cow. Finally a free- 
martin is a quey calf of twins of bull and quey calves. 
nding terms are used in describing sheep—for 
example, ram, ewe, lamb, tup-lamb, hogg-lainb, wether- : 
hogg, ing-tup, a, dinmont, wether, etc. 
Many of these terms have an etymology almost if not 
as’obscure as free-martin—for example, gimmer, 
inmont, eill. The name “free-martin,” it may be : 
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from Brand’s Popular Antiquities to the effect that 
“two or more of the poorer sort of rustic families still 
join to purchase a cow for slaughter at this time (Mar- 
tinmas), always called in Northumberland a mart.” It 
will be seen, therefore, that reasons are in existence for 
connecting the free-martin calf with St. Martin, or at 
any rate with his day (November 11th); but the poner 
bility of an etymological relationship with the Gaelic 
mart, a cow, must not be forgotten. If the latter view 
be taken, and if free be rded as a contracted form 
of farrow or ferry, then a free-martin would be simply 
a “farrow-cow.” Only it has now been shown that 
anatomically it is not a cow but an imperfect bull. 

By reason of the mystery of its etymology, as well as 
on account of the uncertainty of its genital conforma- 
tion, the free-martin bids fair to be of no less interest 
than the moon-calf, of which we wrote some years ago. 
By the way, no lexicographic subtlety seems yet to 
have been expended — the thesis that perhaps the 
free-martin is after all a moon-calf. 

—British Medical Journnl. J. W. B. 


. Copyright in ‘‘ The General Stud Book.”’ 


This was the trial of an action in which the plaintiffs 
as publishers and registered proprietors of “ The General 
Stud Book,” claimed an injunction to restrain the 
defendants, their servants, agents, and workpeople, 
from printing, publishing, seiling, or otherwise disposing 
of any copy of a book called “Bruce Lowe Figures to 
Stud Book, Volume 21,” containing any lists or 


passages 
copied from or panies 2 altered from “The General 
Stud Book,” and generally from infringing the plaintiffs’ 


763 
rights therein, also an inquiry as to damages or 
their plead denied that they had 

ts by 
infri the plaintiff's Sopariakt, and alleged that 
their own book did not contain entirely or substanti- 
ally the lists of brood mares and stallions contained in 
. General Stud Book” ; that no such lists had been 


bodily transferred or ied ; that the defendants’ book 
was substantially completed hefore the plaintiffs’ book 
was published ; that the plaintiff's book was used to 


check results already obtained by independent research, 
and that the defendants’ book could be used only in con- 
junction with the plaintiffs’ or some like book ; that the 
plaintiffs had not suffered and would not suffer damage ; 
and that the defendants’ book was the product of inde- 
pendent labour and research. 

Mr, A. J. Walter, K.c., and Mr, R. Moritz were for the 

laintiffs ; and Mr. Mark Romer, k.c., and Mr. Ashton 
for the defendants. 

Mr. Walter, K.c., in opening the plaintiffs’ case, said 
that the plaintiffs and their predecessors been agents 
of the Jockey Club ever since 1773, and since 1791 they 
po yy generally four years, a volume 

“The General Stud Book.” [The learned counsel 
roduced the 1791 edition of this book]. This book had 
eae registered at Stationers’ Hall for many years, and 
between its times of publication there were annual sup- 
plements to it. The book other 
things, a complete list of pedigree bi mares found by 
the plaintiffs’ investigations to be in existence in Great 
Britain and now at the stud. It also contained a com- 
plete list of all stallions which had sired mares men- 
tioned in the former list. The lists, of course, differed 
in the volumes owing to the changes which took place 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 


To 1903, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Foot- Glanders Sheep| 
Anthrax. - Mout! (including Counties | Scab. Swine Fever. 
Period. esis Farcy) Affected 
Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani-| Animals | Out-]| Ont- wang. 
“mals. | mals. |mals.| Attacked breaks. . 
Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended May 14 | 37 40 8| 26 2 37 553 
1909 ... | 19 21 15| 49 Berks 1 7 46 378 
Corresponding week in 1908 ... | 24 26 23 55 2 57 192 
1907 ... | 26 29 15 32(|Londen 18 3 65 314 
Total for 20 weeks, 1910 621 | 760 147 | 862 |Middlesex 1] 306] 433 | 4496 
: 1909 ... | 571 | 761 249 | 971 |Suffolk 1] 440] 654 | 5992 
Corresponding period in { 1908 ...| 485 | 661] 38 | 112 | 320! 1070 ’ 618] 711 | 8F80 
1907 ... | 472 | 643 369 | 823 |Renfrew 5 335] 874 | 4419 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, May 17, 1910. Parasitic Mange (outbreaks) 
IRELAND. — Week ended May 7 1 12 2 12 
1909 ... 4 2 2 26° 
Corresponding Week in 1908 ... ties 8 5 138 
1907... 2 7 2 12 
Total for 19 weeks, 1910 4 6 1 2 33 311 31 824 
2 41 264 14 143 
Corresponding period in {1908 eee 4 7 19 253 73 1516 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, May 11. 1910- 
Nore.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. otic 
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between the dates of their sppeatencn. The plaintiffs’ 
21st volume appeared in October, 1909, and in m ber, 
1909, the defendants’ book appeared and, it was yon 
contained practically the same lists of mares an 
stallions. 

Mr. Romer, K.C., for the defendants, said the defen- 
dants had taken only. a thing which by itself would not 
be the subject of copyright. The stud book was not 
prepared and issued for persons who took an interest 
in collecting masses of useless.information, but was pub- 
lished. as a scientific work for persons preven in 
scientific problems—viz., for those who pi race- 
horses, none of whom would buy the defendants’ book 
in place of the stud book. To those who believed in the 
Bruce Lowe system the defendants’ book would be of 
assistance in using the stud book. The defendants’ 
book would be useless at sales of horses, as catalogues of 
such sales contained full pedi A list of brood 
mares by itself would be as useless as a list of one-eyed 
mules in 
_ At the conclusion of the evidence and arguments his 
Lordship reserved judgment. 

Solicitors : Feodar and Son ; T. H. Hiscott. 


Personal. 

Mr. R. T. Huston, v.s., the popular Secretary of the 
Co. Armagh Agricultural Committee, sustained serious 
injuries as the result of his trap overturning on Friday, 

inst., and has been lying in a critical condition since. 

The annual sports meeting of the Royal Veterinary 
oe 7 be held at Tufnell Park on Wednesday, 

une 15th. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette, 
War Orricr, WHITEHALL, May 13. 


TERRITORIAL Force. UNATTACHED LIsT. 
T. Bell to be Vet.-Lieut. Dated April 15. 


SCROTAL HERNIAS, erc. 


Sir, 

The letter of ‘‘M.R.C.V.S., in your correspondence 
column of last week's Record is that of a man who thinks 
as well as acts. There is a tendency nowadays to accept 
the procedure, in all cases where most of the results come 
off satisfactorily, without sufficient consideration as to 
whether the conditions approached and treated really are 
the same. In other words, hands sometimes act without 
brains, and the necessity of doing something seems of far 
greater im ce than that of doing it well and circum- 
spectly. To start with, I should say that there is a great 
deal better chance of dealing successfully with scrotal 
hernias by including all the envelopes in the clam, but of 
course this can only be done with reducible ones. Risk of 
peritoneal infection can thereby be reduced toa minimum, 
and a stronger wall of superimposed tissues to form the 
cicatrix made or built up under the clam. There has been 
some continental discussion on this subject recently by ex- 
perienced and prominent men, and some of them have come 
to the conclusion that to include the whole of the coverings 
in the clam is much the best when possible. : 

I quite agree with what ‘‘M.R.C.V.S."’ writes about the 
heaviness of.the steel instrument; its very weight may 


. cause it to come away too soon and occasion unn 


pain and discomfort. It can be made more aseptic than 
wood but ig not so useful. I had to send one back recently 
because it-was quite too heavy. The ideal clam, perhaps 
too expensive however, would be an aluminium one. 

The tackling of a scrotal hernia successfully operatively 
necessitates a different method in dealing with it according 


as it occurs in geldings, mares, or stallions. In the first 
mentioned there may be adhesions the castration 
cicatrix and the hernial sac which will have to be broken 
down before the bowel can be returned, hence the cavity 
will have to be . A thickened cremaster muscle 
presents a difficulty to closure of the hernial orifice. This 
may be overcome by making an incision across the cre- 
master down to the fibrous coat and placing the clam in it, 
thus making an equal thickness of tissues enclosed in the 
instrument. It isa good plan with some hernias, and one 
not generally adopted in this country, to twist the empty 
sheath after returning the bowel before applying the clam. 
Operators on human beings twist the hernial sac and push 
it upwards under the abdominal wall (see Sir W. Watson 
Cheyne on ‘‘Treatment of Wounds,’’ Veterinary Journal, 
March 1910). This latter with us might not be good prac- 
tice. A strong wooden clam, long enough, not too broad, 
and placed high up is generally the usual way of dealing 
with hernias here. Its pressure and position in some places 
may be advantageously equally and levelly maintained by 
an aseptic suture encircling and pulling it together in the 
centre and passing through the tissues above close to the 
clam. Clams should not fall off or be taken off too soon ; 
12 to 16 days is early enough.— 
G. M.R.C.V.8, 


Sir, 
In answer to ‘‘M.R.C.V.S.”’ I was castrating a two- 
ear-old Shire colt, and much to my surprise a loop of 
wel came out after the testicle. Not having any clams, 
I got one of the men to grip the scrotum and keep the 
bowel back until I severed the spermatic cord with the 
actual cautery, taking care to sear it well. I then sutured 
the scrotal wound, taking a good hold. After that, I ap- 
plied several interrupted sutures at different points as high 
up the scrotum as possible. The colt was allowed to get 
up, and we put him in a shed, and raised his hind quarters 
by means of ashes, etc. We kept him in position by fixing 
a gate near his side and firmly securing the head. He 
made an uninterrupted recovery, which‘I attributed princi- 
ly to the elevation of the hind quarters throwing the 
wels towards the diaphragm insteed of the inguinal 
canal.—Yours truly, 


Faringdon, Berks. 
Dresstinc ror Use with CavuTery. 


J. H. Parker, M.R.C,v.s. 


Sir, 

Would some of your readers kindly give me a formula 
for a dressing to be put into scrotum when castrating horses 
by the cautery. For years I have operated by means of 
‘*Emasculator’’ or ‘‘Ecraseur’’ but lately a few faddy 
clients wish me to operate by the ‘‘hot iron method.’’— 
Yours faithfully, Nemo. 


CRUELTY CHARGE AT ROLLESBY. 
Sir, 

I do not agree with Messrs. Chappell and Buckingham 
that to draw away a foal with a horse is cruelty. Suppose 
a case in which foal is coming correctly and all the hands ~ 
on the farm cannot pull it away—no block and tackle avail- 
able—what is one todo? I have on three occasions put a 
horse to a foal and successfully, too, and consider it more 
humane than to keep the suffering mare in torture while 
one is cutting the foal to pieces, and also safer for the 
mare’s life. An ounce of practice is worth a pound of 
theory in foaling cases.— Yours, etc., 

** Scorsman.”’ 


CoMMUNICATIONS AND PaPERS RECEIVED :—G. Mayall, 
J.H. Parker, W. Anderson, H. J. Dawes, J.8. Lloyd, 
E. Wallis Hoare, Arnold Richardson, A. M. Trotter, 
J.B.Collyer. ‘‘ Nemo.” 

Addendum toc Annual Report C.V.D. India, Table xix. 
The Agricultural Journal of British East Africa. 


The Empire, The Sydney Morning Herald. 
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